Editor's  note:  The  following 
Chinese  folk  tale,  popular  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  China,  explain 
perhaps  the  preponderance  of 
red  paper  and  loud  noises  during 

Chinese  New  Year. 

*  - 

NIAN,  THE  CHINESE 
NEW  YEAR  BEAST 
(Translated  by  Yip-waug  Law) 

Long,  long  ago,  there  lived  in 
the  deep  sea,  a  fierce  beast  called 
Nian.  He  looked  somewhat  like  a 
lion,  but  possessed  a  strong 
armour-like  skin  which  no 
weapon  could  penetrate. 

On  the  first  day  of  every 
year,  this  ferocious  animal 
emerged  from  the  sea  and 
preyed  on  human  beings  as  well 
as  unsuspecting  animals  along 
the  shore  and  in  so  doing  caused 
much  harm  and  fear. 

The  distraught  people  vainly 
attempted  for  many  years  to 
capture  or  kill  this  predatory 
beast  but  without  success. 

One  day,  on  the  eve  of  a 
certain  new  year,  there  came  a 
knowledgeable  Taoist  priest.  He 
taught  the  people  how  to  deal 
with  this  beast.  “He  is  afraid  of 
two  things,”  the  priest  said,  “big 
noise  and  red  color.”  To  frighten 
it,  he  advised  the  people  to  post 
red  paper  at  the  front  door  and 
to  make  a  lot  of  noise  by 
burning  firecrackers  and  to  do  a 
lot  of  chopping  on  the  board. 

On  the  following  day.  New 
Year’s  Day,  the  beast  emerged 
vigorously  from  the  sea  as 
expected.  He  saw  red  paper 
everywhere  and  heard  loud 
sounds  of  bursting  fireworks  as 
well  as  the  steady  chopping.  He 
was  so  frightened  and 
bewildered  that  he  turned  and 
rushed  back  into  the  sea  and 
never  to  reappear  again  to  harass 
the  people. 

Since  then,  people  use  red 
paper  at  the  door  and  beat 
drums  and  gongs  (in  lion  dance), 
bum  firecrackers  and  do  a  lot  of 
chopping  during  the  Chinese 
New  Year. 
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POSITION  OPEN 
Persons  interested  in  applying 
for  the  position  of  Chinatown 
Little  City  .Hall  manager  should 
send  their  resumes  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of: 

John  Dimiceli, 

Deputy  Director 
Office  of  Public  Service 
182  Tremont  St.,  11th  fl. 
Boston,  Mass.  02111 
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ROC  Consulate  closes  doors  in  Boston 
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The  Consulate  General  of  the 
Republic  of  China  officially 
closed  its  doors  to  its  Boston 
offices  at  545  Boylston  Street  in 
Boston  on  February  28, 1979,  at 
the  request  and  instructions  of 
its  Foreign  Ministry.  The  next 
day,  the  U.S.  government  ended 
diplomatic  relations  with  the 
ROC,  and  formally  exchanged 
ambassadors  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  mainland  China. 

The  Boston  Consulate  was  one 
of  16  official  missions  which 
closed  its  doors  that  day.  Eight 
cities  in  the  U.S.  will  have 
“coordinating  councils”  or  un¬ 
official  liaison  offices  for  hand¬ 
ling  any  business  with  the 
Republic  of  China.  These 
include:  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angelos,  Honolulu,  Seattle, 
Houston,  Atlanta,  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

Boston  Consul  General  Paul 
Tso  and  most  members  of  his 
eight-member  staff  will  return  to 
Taipei,  Taiwan.  Several  will  be 
reassigned  to  serve  at  the  coor¬ 
dinating  councils  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Tso  was  the  third  consul 
general  to  serve  at  the  Boston 
mission  in  the  eight  years  Boston 


has  had  an  official  ROC  con¬ 
sulate.  He  was  preceded  by  Hugh 
O’Young  (who  is  now  in  Chica¬ 
go),  and  most  recently,  by 
Shih-Ying  Wu,  who  has  retired 
to  Taiwan. 

In  response  to  the  closing  of 
the  Boston  Consulate,  the 
Chinese  Consolidated  Benevo¬ 
lent  Association  of  New  England 
sent  a  telegram  February  25  to 


the  ROC.  In  the  telegram 
addressed  to  Wei-Ping  Tsai  of  the 
Council  for  •  Coordination  of 
North  American  Affairs,  the 
CCBA  noted  its  disappointment 
in  the  decision  to  close  the 
Boston  office  “in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  community  is  the 
fifth  largest  in  North  Ameri- 

ca...(with)  the  largest  number  of 
overseas  Chinese  students.” 


Further,  the  CCBA  said  it  was 
concerned  with  the  decision  to 
recall  Vice  Consul  Yuen-Lin  Li. 
The  CCBA  noted  Li’s  dedica¬ 
tion  and  eight  years  of  service. 
Li,  who  speaks  Toisonese,  is 
expected  to  return  to  Taiwan  by 
the  end  of  March.  The  CCBA 
noted  that  there  is  a  “clear  lack, 
in  the  Consulate  General  in  New 
York,  of  both  the  language 
expertise  and  the  familiarity 
with  the  community  here.” 

The  CCBA  asked  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  reconsider  its  decision 
and  “not  to  leave  this  communi¬ 
ty  abandoned.” 

All  business  with  the  Republic 
of  China  will  now  be  handled 
through  the  New  York-  office  of 
the  Coordinating  Council.  Its 
address  is:  Coordinating  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs,  801 
Second  Avenue,  9th  floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

The  telegram  was  signed  by 
Peter  Hungshu  Wong,  CCBA 
president;  Sikcho  Wong  and 
Kenneth  Yee,  co-chair  of  the 
Chinese  Merchants  Assn.,  and  by 
Gowshu  Wong,  chairman  of  the 
Boston  Kuo-Ming-T^ng  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 
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LCh  manager  Chan  leaving 


Peter  Kin-Lap  Chan,  after 
four  and  a  half  years  as  China¬ 
town  Little  City  Hall  manager, 
will  step  down  from  his  position 
to  take  on  a  new  job  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
cation  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Civil  Rights. 

Chan,  who  has  spearheaded 
innumerable  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  in  Boston  Chinatown,  has 
been  a  potent  force  within  the 
Boston  Chinese  community.  He 
leaves  an  impressive  record  of 
leadership  and  accomplishments. 
His  contributions  and  generosity 
in  terms  of  both  time  and  energy 
have  been  extensive.  As  Little 
City  Hall  manager,  he  was  both 
liaison  and  often  advocatee  to 
the  community.  He  often  served 
as  arbiter  between  organizations, 
always  ready  to  provide  assist- 

From  the  original  LCH  office 
at  14  Oxford  Street  where  he 
shared  offices  with  the  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent  Assoc¬ 
iation,  he  moved  into  new  and 
attractive  quarters  at  the  Quincy 
School  where  he  has  since 
developed  a  staff  of  three 
additional  full-time  people,  in¬ 
cluding  assistant  Anna  Yu,  Viet¬ 
namese-speaking  CETA  worker 
Valentino  Giao,  and  H.  L. 
Lowe,  who  provides  consumer 


counseling  and  guidance.  Ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  Little  City 
Hall  have  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  under  his  supervision. 

Whenever  a  crises  strikes, 
Peter  Chan  has  been  the  single 
individual  to  whom  both  comm¬ 
unity  leaders,  organizations,  and 
individuals  could  turn.  He  has 
fought  hard  for  Chinatown  pro¬ 
grams,  spoken  out  for  civil  rights 
for  Chinese,  and  unstintingly 
given  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  community. 

Under  his  efforts,  minority 
Chinese  hiring  in  the  Police 
Department  and  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  were  realized  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  both 
departments.  Due  to  his  personal 
initiative  and  efforts,  several 
publications,  including  the 
MBTA  subway  map,  booklets  on 
housing  codes,  the  Massachusetts 
driver’s  manual  and  citizenship 
and  naturalization  papers,  have 
been  printed  in  Chinese. 

In  tribute  to  his  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  Boston  Jaycees  last 
year  selected  Chan  as  one  of  10 
Outstanding  Young  Leaders  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  young  communi¬ 
ty  leaders  cited  in  a  recent 
Boston  Globe  article. 


Mayor  feted  in  Chinatown 


Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 
was  feted  at  a  banquet  February 
6  by  more  than  300  people 
from  the  Chinese  community. 
Sponsored  by  the  “Committee 
for  Neighborhood  Initiative  with 
Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor,”  the 
dinner  was  held  to  both  thank 
the  Mayor  and  to  note  his 
contributions  to  Chinatown 
during  his  three  terms  as  mayor. 

Mayor  White,  who  is  seeking 
his  fourth  term,  was  presented  a 
scroll  by  Peter  Hung-Shu  Wong, 
president  of  the  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent 

Associationof  New  England. 
Opening  remarks  were  made  by 
Davis  Woo,  community  member, 
who  described  the  development 
of  the  friendship  between  the 
Mayor  and  Chinatown. 

At  the  dinner,  Mayor  White 
also  made  a  presentation, 
honoring  two  distinguished  and 
elderly  members  of  the  Chinese 
community:  Gow  Sue  Wong  and 
Tun  Wong  Chin,  who  togethei 
have  lived  in  the  Boston  Chinese 


community  for  nearly  a  century. 
Both  have  been  active  in  China¬ 
town  organizations  over  the 
years. 

Some  of  the  contributions  by 
the  Mayor  cited  by  the 
Committee  included:  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Chinatown  Little 
City  Hall,  the  Quincy  Com¬ 
munity  School  program, 
implementation  of  equal 
opportunity  and  affirmative 
action  programs  within  the  city, 
support  and  funding  for  the 
annual  August  Moon  Festival, 
construction  of  Tai  Tung,  Mass 
Pike  and  Quincy  Towers  during 
his  administration,  and  alloca¬ 
tion  of  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Block  Grants  to  commu¬ 
nity-based  agencies. 

Both  the  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
White  were  delighted  with  the 
accolades.  Members  of  the 
Boston  Chinese  Dance 
Company,  under  choreographer 
Walter  Chan,  performed. 


Seven  graduate  from  CEDC  chef  training  program 


Seven  graduates  of  the 
Chinese  Chefs  Training  Program 
operated  by  the  Chinese  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Council 
(CEDC)  received  diplomas  of 
completion  at  ceremonies  held 
February  1  in  the  Chinese 
Merchants  Association 

auditorium. 

Douglas  Wong,  program 
coordinator,  expressed  pride  in 
the  graduates  who  “have  become 
proficient  in  the  art  of  Chinese 
cuisine”  and  whose  “culinary 


education  will  assist  them  in 
obtaining  a  position  in  a  Chinese 
restaurant.” 

The  graduates,  who  success¬ 
fully  completed  the  six-month 
session  are:  Do  Thi  Hoa, 
Cornelius  Lee,  Ki  Man  Leung, 
Amy  Lin,  Nhan  Thi  Nguyen, 
Michael  Pasquet,  and  Lin  Chi 
Yau.  The  Chinese  Chefs 
Training  Program  is  funded  by  a 
one-year  grant  from  the  State 
Dept.  of  Occupational 
Education. 


A  personal  essay  on  being  Chinese  in  U.S. 


Editor’s  note:  Sam  Sue  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  SAMPAN  staff. 
A  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  a 
former  community  worker  in 
the  Philadelphia  Chinatown  area, 
Sam  Sue  is  a  newcomer  to 
Boston... still  in  search...  of  what, 
he  struggles  still  to  find.  He 
shares  his  inner  thoughts,  his 
observations  and  ambiguities 
about  being  Chinese  American 
from  the  South;  Mississippi,  to 
be  exact.  He  lends  to  each  of  us, 
some  food  for  thought. 


By  SAM  SUE 
Sampan  Staff 

The  Chinese  here  are  for¬ 
eigners  in  their  own  land.  The 
Chinese  in  China  may  have  been 
recognized  by  the  American 
government,  but  we  haven’t.  As 
a  group,  no  diplomatic  ties  have 
been  broken  with  us,  much  less 
established;  no  resolutions  filed 
for  or  against.  In  fact,  Chinese 
American  have  received  little 
recognition  by  their  own 
government.  Though  it  may 
now,  in  many  American  eyes,  be 
fashionable  to  be  Chinese  in 
China,  it  has  been  unfashionable 
to  be  Chinese  in  America. 

The  Chinese  I  know  came  to 
America  before  the  Second 
World  War.  They  came  to  the 
U.S.,  changed  their  identities, 
hid  their  identities.  They  went 
to  live  in  places  where  they 
could  avoid  suspicion.  Some 
immigrant  Chinese  settled  in  the 
Chinatowns  joining  an  indis¬ 
tinguishable  mass.  There  it 
would  be  easy  to  look  like  every¬ 
one  else.  In  other  cases,  the 
Chinese  would  settle  in  the  more 
unlikely  places.  If  you  were 
quiet  enough,  maybe  no  one 
would  notice. 

My  parents  moved  from 
v,  China  to  California  and  then  to 
Mississippi.  Why  in  such  an 
admittedly  backward  region?  It 
was  this  very  backwardness  of 
the  region  that  attracted  them 
here. 

The  Chinese  who  came  to  live 
in  Mississippi,  came  before  the 
start  of  the  Second  War.  Most 
came  with  very  little  formal 
education  and  no  skills  of  use  in 
America.  Being  in  California 
meant  working  in  the  traditional 
occupations-working  in  a 
laundry  or  restaurant.  Being 
marginal  meant  not  having  some 
jobs  because  you  weren’t 
allowed  or  were  not  capable  or 
both.  It  also  meant  taking  the 
only  jobs  left  open  to  you. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  more- 
enterprising  or  of  wealthier 
families  or  both  sought  else¬ 
where  to  begin  their  new  life 
here.  Starting  a  small  business 
was  a  rational  choice.  Why  not 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta? 

In  the  Delta  town  that  I  lived 
in  there  were  15  to  20  Chinese 
families  out  of  a  population  of 
20,000.  They  owned  and 
operated  the  “mom  and  pop” 
stores  complete  with  living 
quarters  in  the  back.  Life  was 
centered  around  the  daily 
operation  of  the  store.  Meal¬ 
times  were  centered  around  and 
were  set  by  the  flow  of 
customers  into  the  store.  The 
hours  were  long;  work,  dull  and 
strenuous;  concerns  over  the 
business,  unceasing. 

The  rest  of  the  town  was 
evenly  divided  between  whites 
and  blacks.  The  mainstay  of  the 
economy  here  was  agriculture-- 
mostly  the  cotton  and  soybean 
crop.  In  this  economy  Chinese 
merchants  played  an  unusual 
role  in  the  town.  They  served 
marginals  of  the  town-white 
rednecks  and  rural  farmers. 
Blacks  went  to  the  stores  many 
times  because  they  were  located 
in  the  heart  of  many  black 
neighborhoods.  The  stores 
would  be  the  only  stores  that 


might  cash  their  checks  or  to 
honor  the  credit  of  most  blacks, 
most  of  whom  were  poor.  The 
stores  as  well  would  serve  as 
social  gathering  places  for  blacks 
and  white  rednecks  alike.  Going 
to  a  particular  store  owned  by  a 
Chinese  became  a  habit.  A  store 
owned  by  the  same  person  for 
several  decades  could  be  almost 
an  institution  where  someone’s 
grandfather  and  father  had  gone 
to  purchase  groceries  or  to  drink 
beer.  To  this  extent  the  Chinese 
were  accepted.  Becoming 
moderately  wealthy  operating  a 
store  too  gained  some  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  white  community. 

But  this  acceptance  had  its 
limits.  When  it  meant  moving 
into  the  white  neighborhoods  to 
live,  my  family  was  a  threat. 
Once,  just  on  the  verge  of 
purchasing  a  home  in  a  white 
neighborhood,  a  few  threatening 
phone  calls  changed  all  that. 

1  Of  course,  my  Chinese 
parents  had  a  difficult  time 
making  adjustments.  They  never 
were  able  to  master  the  English 
language.  Many  of  the  old 
traditions  and  customs  taught  to 
my  parents  held  fast,  they  did 
not  die  in  this  Delta.  It  seemed 
symbolic  at  the  time,  as  I 
remembered  my  mother  planting 
her  annual  crop  of  Chinese 
vegetables  in  some  vacant  land 
near  the  store.  Being  in  Missi¬ 
ssippi  did  cause  for  some 
adjustments.  Black  eye  peas  and 
hog  jowls  with  rice  were  cooked. 

It’s  easy  to  speak  about  the 
out-of-the  ordinary  things  that 
happened  to  my  family  or  any 
other  Chinese  family  just  be¬ 
cause  we  were  in  Mississippi. 
Exceptions  usually  make  for 
good  stories.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  tell  “how  it  was”  to 
be  Chinese  in  Mississippi.  Being 
American-bom  Chinese  is  diffi¬ 
cult  enough.  Even,  relatively 
simple  facts,  that  others  know 
about  their  parents,  are  hidden 
to  me.  Maxine  Hong  wrote,  “the 
Chinese  I  know  hide  their 
names;  sojourners  take  new 
names  when  their  lives  change 
and  guard  their  real  names  with 
silence.”  They  guarded  their 
secrets  even  from  their  children. 
That  has  left  me  not  knowing 
my  past  and  I  have  only  my 
present  to  figure  out  that 
present.  How  can  I  separate 


what  is  Chinese  in  me,  what  is 
American,  and  peculiarly 
Southern?  My  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  Mississippi  was 
lonely.  Was  it  due  to  my  being 
Chinese  American  bom,  my 
personal  temperament  or  just 
the  peculiarities  of  my  own 
family.  What  I  am  sure  of  was 
that  a  lot  of  other  Chinese  I 
knew  felt  this  loneliness. 

The  insularity  of  the  Chinese 
families  helped  them  to  survive 
in  virtual  isolation  from  other 
Chinese.  But  the  American-bom 
of  the  families  suffered  all  the 
more  because  of  this.  The 
parents  have  become  all  too 
aware  of  the  results  on  their 
children  now  grown  up;  a 
restlessness.  The  Chinese  parents 
expected  their  offsprings  to  stay 
home  eventually  and  take  care 
of  them.  That  would  be  the 
Chinese  way,  the  correct  way,  I 
suspect. 

Six  years  ago  I  left 
Mississippi,  but  never  my 
parents. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Quincy  School  Community 
council  will  be  holding  its  annual 
board  election  on  May  3rd, 
Thursday  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the 
Quincy  Community  School  audi¬ 
torium.  People  interested  in 
becoming  a  corporation  member 
must  submit  their  corporation 
paper  by  March  5th  if  they  wish 
to  participate  in  the  election 
process.  Corporation  forms  are 
available  at  the  community 
Council  office  at  885  Washing¬ 
ton  Street.  Persons  who  are 
interested  in  running  for  council 
membership  must  be  a  corpora¬ 
tion  member.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  Jim  Yee  at  426- 
6660. 
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CACA  offers  new  housing  counseling  service, 


information 


Have  you  been  denied  hous¬ 
ing  or  access  to  a  public  place 
because  of  your  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin, 
ancestry,  or  sex?  Is  your  apart¬ 
ment  unsafe  and  does  your 
landlord  refuse  to  make  repairs? 

Are  you  planning  to  purchase 
a  house  but  don’t  know  what  to 
look  for,  the  questions  to 
ask,  nor  how  and  where  to 
obtain  financing?  Do  you  own 
your  home  and  wish  to  make 
repairs? 

The  newly-established  Hous¬ 
ing  Counseling  Service  at  the 
CACA  Multi-Service  Center,  684 
Washington  Street,  2nd  floor,  in 
Chinatown,  addresses  these  and 
other  related  housing  problems. 


Funded  through  the  Mayor’s 
Office  of  Fair  Housing,  the 
Housing  Counseling  Service  will 
assist  persons  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  housing  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  housing  counseling 
service,  under  the  federal  and 
state  fair  housing  laws,  can  help 
the  individual  to  obtain  resolu¬ 
tion  through  official  channels. 
The  housing  counselor  will  also 
assist  tenants  who  have  problems 
with  heat,  hot  water  and  bath 
facility.  Under  the  State  sanitary 
code,  violations  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  must  be  corrected  by 
landlords. 

The  Homeseeker  Service  is 
designed  to  provide  the  potential 


Volleyball  tourney  at  Quincy 


The  first  Quincy  Community 
School  Volleyball  League 
Championship  games  were  held 
in  January,  1979.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  league  consisted  of 
6  teams.  Through  heavy  compe¬ 
tition,  it  was  narrowed  down  to 
4  teams.  Playoff  rounds  were 
held  to  narrow  it  down  to  the 
top  2  teams,  teams  C  &  D.  The 
last  round  was  a  3-straight 
victory  for  team  “C.”  Scores: 

15-2, 15-11,  and  15-11. 

) 

Trophies  were  awarded  to  all 
team  members  in  the 
championship  games  as  follows: 
1st  Place  Team  “C” 

2nd  Place  Team  “D” 

3rd  Place  Team  “B” 

Due  to  the  lack  of  partici¬ 
pation  of  female  competitors, 
there  was  no  playoff  series  in  the 
female  division.  The  two  female 
teams  had  a  two  out  of  three 
series,  ending  with  Team  “E” 
the  winner  of  the  trophy  in  their 

division 

Members  of  the  winning 
teams  are  as  follows: 

1st  PLACE  TEAM  “C” 
Stephen  Ng,  Allen  Chu,  Harry 


Gay,  Dave  Ancheta,  Billy  Horn, 
Peter  Ng,  Micky  Lee,  Martin 
Wong,  Lap  Chi  Au. 

2nd  PLACE  TEAM  “D” 
John  Tow,  Donnee  Wong,  Ben 
Leong,  Eddie  Leong,  John  Chin, 
Jimmy  Chin,  Fan  Chou,  Hung 
Moy,  Cosmo  Moy. 

3rd  PLACE  TEAM  “B” 

Ryan  Chin,  Gary  Wong,  Ken 
Wong,  Jack  Wong,  Leo  Wong, 
Rich  Lui,  James  Chin,  Norman 
Moy,  Benny  Guen. 

4th  PLACE  TEAM  “A” 

Fred  Chin,  Tommy  Jung, 
Richard  Lee  Holly  Lee,  Bobby 
Horn,  Steven  Wing,  Richard 
Wong,  Jimmy  Ng,  Keith  Tom. 

WOMEN’S  DIVISION 
TEAM  “E” 

Hoy  Ting,  Alice  Moy,  Sally 
Chin,  Terry  Soo  Hoo,  Judy 
Tom,  Florence  Wong,  Cathy 
Wong. 

Volleyball  season  is  underway 
at  the  Quincy  Community 
School  with  the  ’  next 
championship  games  in  mid- 
June.  More  females  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  participate,  so  co-ed 
league  championships  can  be 
held. 


$500  scholarships  available 


Four  scholarships  of  $500 
will  be  awarded  to  four  econo¬ 
mically  disadvantaged  graduating 
high  school  seniors  from  the 
greater  Boston  area  from  the 
Boston  Federal  Executive  Board. 
Successful  candidates  must  be 
accepted  to  an  accredited  2-year 
or  4-year  college  in  order  to 
receive  the  scholarship. 

Application  forms  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  CACA  Multi-Service 
Center  and  must  be  filed  by 
May  1,  1979.  After  preliminary 


IMMIGRATION  LAW 


selection,  interviews  of  finalists 
will  be  conducted  during  the 
latter  part  of  May.  The  awards 
will  be  made  on  or  before 
June  15, 1979. 

Questions  concerning  the 
scholarship  or  the  application 
may  be  directed  to  Mr.  Cyril 
Chapman  at  223-6658,  General 
Services  Administration,  or  to 
the  CACA  Multi-Service  Center. 

Transcript  of  grades  through 
the  first  semester  of  senior  year 
is  required. 

Interested  in 


Atty.  Bruce  MacDonald 
678  Mass.  Ave. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Call  864-6200 


Evening/Saturday 
Appointments  available 


Hampton  Beach,  N.H. 

* Prime  location 
' Seats  100 
* Full  Liq.  Lie. 

* Fully  equipped 
*7  Room  House 
plus  2  Apts 

$160,000.00 

$160,000.00 

by  owner  call 
617/266-6304  or 
617/232-0583  evenings 
or  write 
Box  195 

Hampton,  N.H.  03842 


security  job 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State 
is  seeking  women  and  minority 
group  members  (Blacks, 

Hispanics,  American  Indians  and 
Asian  Americans)  for  entry  into 
the  Security  field  of  the 
Department  and  Foreign  Service. 

Special  Agents  working 

throughout  the  U.S.  conduct 
investigations  of  interest  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  provide 
personal  protection  for  senior 
Departmental  officials  and 
certain  foreign  dignitaries  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States. 

Minimum  requirements  for 
employment  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Office  of  Security  are  the 
following: 

Must  be  at  least  21  years  old; 

interested  in  a  career  in 
security  work; 

Must  be  willing  to  travel 
often  and  accept  assignments 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or 

continued  on  Page  4 


homebuyer  with  information 
on  financing,  homeowners  insur¬ 
ance,  taxes,  and  all  the  steps 
involved  in  the  purchase. 

Homeowners  Counseling  will 
cover  property  upkeep  and 
maintenance,  information  on 
real  estate  tax  abatements  and 
rebates,  government  programs 
for  home  repairs,  improvement, 
and  renovation. 

A  brochure  explaining  the 
Housing  Counseling  Services  is 
available  at  the  CACA  Multi- 
Service  Center.  Seminars  on 
homebuying  and  homeowner- 
ship  will  be  held  beginning  in 
May.  Each  seminar  will  be 
limited  to  10  people. 

If  you  are  interested  in 


Comm.  School 

For  further  information  on 
our  volleyball  league,  contact 
either  Don  Jackson  or  Jean 
Wong  at  the  Quincy  Community 
School  office  or  call  426-6660. 

DiMasi  sworn  in, 
asks  public  input 

Salvatore  F.  DiMasi,  newly 
elected  representative  for  Wards 
3  and  8  of  the  Third  Suffolk 
District,  which  includes  China¬ 
town,  was  among  the  160  State 
representatives  to  be  inducted  to 
the  oath  of  office  in  January. 

An  individual  who  has 
worked  within  his  community, 
DiMasi  has  pledged  to  take  an 
active  interest  and  involvement 
in  the  communities  within  each 
neighborhood  on  a  regular  basis 
to  assess  the  needs  of  each  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Constituents  within  the  Ward 
3  and  8  of  the  Third  Suffolk 
District  may  wish  to  contact 
DiMasi.  His  office  phone  number 
is  727-2560.  DiMasi  voiced 
concerns  about  remaining  “in 
touch  with  the  people”. 


attending  a  seminar  or  in  any  of 
the  counseling  services,  fill  out 
the  coupon  and  return  it  to  the 
CACA  Multi-Service  Center,  at 


684  Washington  Street,  second 
floor,.  Or  call,  426-8673.  Hours: 
Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m. 
to  5  p.m. 


HOUSING 

SURVEY 

HOUSING  COMPLAINT 

discrimination 

eviction 

sanitary  code  violations 

tenant/landlord  rights  and  responsibilities 

other 

HOMESEEKER  SERVICES 

steps  in  buying  a  house 
what  to  look  for  in  a  house 
how  to  obtain  financing 
homeowners  insurance 
other 

HOMEOWNER  SERVICES 

upkeep  and  maintenance  of  house 

taxes:  assessment,  rebates,  abatements 

homeowners  insurance 

government  programs  for  repair,  renovations 

other 

OTHER  HOUSING  SERVICES 


I  would  like  to  attend  a  seminar  on: 

homebuying  homeownership 

Date  Mon  Tues  Wed  Thurs  Fri  Sat 

Time  Morning  Afternoon  Evening 

Sessions  will  begin  May,  1979,  and  will  be  limited  to  10 
people  per  session. 

I  understand  and  speak:  Cantonese/Toisanese  English 

Name _ Phone  -  - 

Address _ Age _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ 

I _ rent  _  own  my  home _ _ 

Return  to:  CACA  Multi  Service  Cento.,  684  Washington  St.  2nd  fl 
Boston,  Ma.  02111 


I 


Our  front  line.. .they're  our  tellers.  But  in  this  case  you'll  be  a 
Special  Teller.  Someone  who  has  a  chance  to  work  at  different 
locations  as  need  demands.  And  that  can  be  full  of  challenges. 
The  challenge  of  new  people  and  new  places. 

You'll  need  a  commitment  to  responsibility,  a  positive  attitude 
and  a  way  with  people.  Experience  and/or  a  year  or  two  of 
college  certainly  helpful,  but  not  required. 


And  we'll  train  you  well— in  our  own  school  and  on  the  job. 
You'll  have  all  the  support  you  need  and  the  opportunity  to  go  as 
far  as  your  talents  will  take  you. 

If  your're  good  you  belong  on  our  front  line. 

For  an  appointment,  please  call  Maxine,  292-2425  or  Marge, 
292-3667.  Special  appointments,  after  working  hours,  can  be 
arranged. 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 


Shawmut 

Bank  of  Boston, n.a. 

One  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  0221 1 
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Money  Man  looks  at  pros,  cons. 


Undecided  about  single,  partnership  or  corporation 


This  article  should  not  be  a 
ubstitute  for  legal  counsel,  but 
hould  prepare  you  for  making 
-ome  decisions  without  expen¬ 
sive  legal  advice. 

Last  month’s  “Money  Man” 
covered  a  number  of  questions 
and  answers  to  determine  your 
qualifications  to  enter  business. 
If  you  have  satisfied  yourself  of 
your  ability,  the  next  step  is  to 
determine  the  type  of  legal 
structure  for  your  firm.  This 
legal  structure  may  take  one  of 
three  forms:  (1)  The  SINGLE 
PROPRIETORSHIP,  (2)  PART¬ 
NERSHIP,  and  (3)  CORPORA¬ 
TION. 

(1)  The  single  proprietorship 
is  the  easiest  form.  There  are 
few  legal  restrictions  and  less 
formality.  It  needs  little  or  no 
governmental  approval  and  is 
relatively  free  from  government 
controls  and  special  taxation.  It 
also  allows  the  maximum  man¬ 
agement  flexibility. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  a 
single  proprietorship  is  the  un¬ 
limited  liability.  The  individual 
is  responsible  for  the  full 
amount  of  business  debt  which 


may  exceed  his  or  her  total 
investment.  Another  liability  is 
the  relative  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  long-term  financing.  Man¬ 
agement  input  is  generally  limit¬ 
ed. 

(2)  A  partnership  is  similar  to 
the  preceding  form  of  business 
structure  except  for  the  num¬ 
bers  involved  in  its  ownership. 
A  partnership  may  take  many 
forms: 

a.  Ostensible  Partner.  Active 
and  known  as  a  partner. 

b.  Active  Partner.  May  or 
may  not  be  ostensible  as  well. 

c.  Secret  Partner.  Active  but 
not  known  or  held  out  as  a 
partner. 

d.  Dormant  Partner.  Inactive 
and  not  known  or  held  out  as  a 
partner. 

e.  Silent  Partner.  Inactive 
but  may  or  may  not  known  to 
be  partner. 

f.  Nominal  Partner.  Not  a 
true  partner  in  any  sense  and  not 

others  to  believe  as  much. 

h.  Limited  or  Special  Part¬ 
ner.  Risks  only  agreed  upon 
investment  in  the  business. 


Wellesley,  MIT  plan  confab 


The  Wellesley  Asian  Chinese 
Students  Association  and  the  MIT 
Chinese  Students  Club  are  co¬ 
sponsoring  a  one-day  intercollegiate 
conference  at  the  Wellesley  campus 
Saturday  March  10. 

The  conference  will  focus  on 
issues  vital  to  Asian  Americans. 
Registration  will  be  Friday,  March 
9,  in  the  evening.  The  workshop 
topics,  time  and  location  are  as 
follows: 

From  10:30  a.m.  to  noon, 
“Changing  Influence  of  Asian  Am¬ 
erican  Women,”  at  the  Coffee 
House;  and  “Should  Asians  Become 
Americans?”  at  the  Davis  Lounge. 

From  1:30  to  3  p.m.,  workshop 
speakers  will  address:  “Do  We  Need 
Asian  American  Studies?  ”  at  the 


Coffee  House  in  Synder  Center,  and 
the  issues  of  Chinatown  Redevel¬ 
opment  will  be  discussed  at  Davis 
Lounge. 

From  3  to  4:30  p.m.,  there  will 
be  a  panel  discussion  by  Chinese 
professionals  in  the  Davis  Lounge, 
and  the  topic  of  “Political  Trends 
in  Asia”  will  be  aired  in  the  Coffee 
House  at  Synder  Center. 

A  dance  from  4  to  6  p.m.  at 
Wellesley  College,  to  be  followed 
by  a  party  at  MIT  at  8  p.m.,  are 
planned. 

For  information,  call  Cathy  Tao, 
cultural  chairman,  at  237-2692  or 
at  235-9794. 

Students  from  throughout  New 
England  are  expected  to  attend. 


Seabrook,  New  Hampshire~In  honor  of  the  Chinese-American 
communities  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  Seabrook 
Greyhound  Park  held  a  Chinese-American  Night  in  anticipation  of 
the  Chinese  New  Year  4677.  A  special  race  was  held  honoring  the 
communities.  On  hand  for  the  presentation  ceremonies  were  0  to 
r)  Owner  Wing  Chin  of  the  Hawaiian  Garden,  Walter  Hitchens,  Jr., 
owner  of  the  winning  greyhound,  L.R.’s  Trapper;  Mrs.  Lucy 
Chin  of  Brookline,  representing  Boston’s  Chinese  commuu- 
nlty;  Doug  Ballard,  co-owner  of  the  winning  canine;  and  Joseph 
Carney,  Seabrook  General  Manager.  With  the  winning  greyhound 
is  truer  Jennifer  Irby. 


The  advantages  of  a  partner¬ 
ship  is  the  ease  of  formation.  It 
is  also  more  flexible  in  the 
decision  making  process  than  in 
a  corporation,  but  less  so  than  in 
single  proprietorship. 

As  in  a  single  proprietorship, 
unlimited  liability  applies  to  at 
least  one  partner.  Another 
disadvantage  is  the  relative  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  large  sums  of 
capital.  Also,  the  elimination  of 
any  partner  constitutes  automat¬ 
ic  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 
Of  course,  provisions  may  be  set 
up  to  reform  as  mentioned  in 
the  article  agreement  (below). 

*An  agreement  between  part¬ 
ners  or  a  “partnership  agree¬ 
ment”  drawn  up  to  delineate 
roles  in  administration,  with  the 
various  operating  functions  di¬ 
vided  among  them.  Examples  of 
areas  to  be  included  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  may  be: 
duration  of  agreement;  perfor¬ 
mance  of  partners;  salaries  or 
profits  distribution;  contribution 
initially  and  later;  authority;  sale 
of  partnership  interns,  deaths, 
and  absense  and  disability;  and 
arbitration. 

(3)  The  corporation  is  the 
most  complex  of  the  three 
business  structures.  A  corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  distinct  legal  entity, 
separate  from  the  individuals 
who  own  it  and  the  corporation 
gets  its  life  and  authority  from 
a  party  to  the  partnership 
agreement.*  He  may  assume 
liabilities  as  a  partner  if  he  leads 
others  to  believe  as  much. 

g.  Subpartner.  One  who,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  partner¬ 


ship,  contracts  with  one  of  the 
partners  in  reference  to  particip¬ 
ate  in  the  interest  if  he  leads 
the  state  government.  It  oper¬ 
ates  under  state  laws,  except 
when  the  business  crossess  state 
boundaries  then  it  becomes 
subject  to  federal  law.  A  cor¬ 
poration’s  activities  are  restrict¬ 
ed  by  a  charter. 

One  of  the  great  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  corporation  structure 
is  the  stockholder’s  limited  liab¬ 
ility,  kept  to  the  investment 
amount.  Ownership  is  readily 
transferable  and,  therefore,  off¬ 
ers  stability  and  relative  per¬ 
manence.  While  the  single 
proprietorship  and  partnership 
structures  may  have  difficulty 
attracting  capital,  a  corporation 
may  find  it  relatively  easy  by 
issuing  stocks,  bonds,  or  borrow¬ 
ing  on  company  assets. 

continued  from  Page  3 

abroad;  candidate  and  family 
must  be  in  good  health  and  pass 
a  rigid  medical  examination; 

Must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  pass  thorough 
background  investigation  to 
determine  fitness  for  Top  Secret 
Security  clearance; 

Must  submit  written  auto¬ 
biography  and  successfully  pass 
panel  interview  to  evaluate  such 
essential  qualities  as  knowledge, 
skills,  maturity,  judgment, 
intelligence  and  aptitude; 

Must  be  willing  to  accept 
initial  salary  at  the  entry  levels 
in  the  range  of  $12,336-$17,315 
per  annum,  depending  on 
experience,  education  and 
general  qualifications.  Salaries 
will  be  raised  whenever  federal 


Some  disadvantages  are  ex¬ 
cessive  governmental  controls 
and  filing  troublesome  local, 
state  and  federal  reports. 
Whereas  profits  are  taxed  on  the 
individual  proprietor  and  part¬ 
ners,  a  corporation  usually  pays 
numerous  and  oftentimes  ex¬ 
cessive  taxes. 

A  samll  business  corpora¬ 
tion  using  subchapter  “s”  has  its 
income  taxed  to  the  sharehold¬ 
ers  as  if  it  were  a  partnership. 
Through  subchapter  “s”  there  is 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  of 
corporate  income.  Business 
losses  incurred  may  be  used  by 
the  shareholders  as  tax  write¬ 
offs.  There  are  conditions  in 
the  election  of  subchapter  “s” 
such  as  ten  or  fewer  sharehold¬ 
ers.  Check  your  legal  advisor 
on  your  options. 

- ; - * 

cost  of  living  increases  are 
granted. 

Women  and  minority  group: 
members  who  desire  to  compete 
for  appointment  under  this 
program  are  requested  to  write  >; 
to  the  Office  of  Recruitment, 
Examination  and  Employment, ;  n 
PER/REE/REC/SP,  U.S. 

Department  of  State,;  -J\ 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

TEACHERS  AID 

Teachers  aid  to  work  full  time 
in  child  care  center  (children 
3  mo .-5  yr.).  Experience  and 
education  courses  desirable.  ; 
Substitute  teachers  also  needed. 
Send  resume  to:  G.C.C.C.C. 
JKK  Federal  Building,  Rm  G-54,  ] 
Boston,  Ma  02203.  1 


W 


March  Specials 
Vision  Consultants 
Contact  Lens  Center 


Soft  Lenses  (Bausch  &  Lomb)  $169.00 

New  Astigmatism  Soft  Lenses  $219.00 

Hard  Lenses  $  99.00 


Price  includes: 

*  Eye  exam 

*  6  month  warranty 

Eye  Exams  Available:  $15 
Senior  Citizen  Discounts 


*  Follow  up  Visits  (1  year) 
*  No  Boiling  Method 


Dr.  Ira  Bourne 


Dr.  Paul  Cline 

80  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 
Phone:  426-0463  or  426-6277 
Welfare  and  Medicaid  payments  accepted 


- 
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Consumer  problems?  See  S.K.  Lowe 


Do  you  disagree  with  what 
your  care  dealership  claims  your 
car  warranty  actually  says?  Was 
the  product  you  just  purchased 
not  the  same  product  you  had 
seen  advertised?  Do  you  have 
reasonable  cause  to  feel  that 
you’ve  been  cheated  on  a 
purchase? 

If  you  answer  “yes”  to  any  of 
the  above  questions,  S.K.  Lowe 
may  be  able  to  help. 

Lowe  is  a  consumer  com¬ 
plaint  investigator  for  the 
Boston  Consumers’  Council. 
Every  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  he  is  available  at  the 
Chinatown  Little  City  Hall,  at 
885  Washington  St.  On  Fridays, 
he  can  be  reached  at  the  Allston 
Brighton  Little  City  Hall,  at  the 
intersection  of  Commonwealth 
Avenue  and  Harrison  Avenue  in 
Allston 

.  Lowe,  who  was  bora  in  China 
and  lived  most  of  his  adult  life  in 
Hong  Kong,  is  bilingual  in 


Chinese  and  English,  so  he  can 
be  of  special  help  to  Chinese¬ 
speaking  persons  whose  con¬ 
sumer  problems  are  complicated 
by  language  difficulties. 

“The  best  way  to  avoid  a 
consumer  problem  is  at  the 
beginning,”  says  Lowe.  For 
example,  he  said,  people  should 
ask  for  estimates  before  they  get 
auto  repairs  or  construction 
work  done. 

If  consumers  discover  a 
problem  after  paying  for  an 
item,  there  are  often  steps  they 
can  take  to  remedy  the  pro- 
blem--but  they  must  be  aware  of 
the  proper  procedures  to  follow 
for  instance,  if  a  used  car  cannot 
pass  inspection,  the  purchaser 
may  be  able  to  return  the  car 
and  get  his  money  back--but 
only  if  he  does  so  within  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

Even  if  consumers  lack  legal 
grounds  for  making  a  complaint. 
Lower  can  sometimes  mediate  a 


settlement  for  them  with  the 
store  owner  or  company 
involved. 

Lowe  knows  the  store 
manager’s  viewpoint  from 
experience.  He  spent  consi¬ 
derable  time  on  that  side  of  the 
counter  as  a  sales  manager  of  a 
large  department  store  in  Hong 
Kong  and  a  tour  manager 
for  a  travel  agency. 

The  Boston  Consumers’ 
Council  trained  Lowe  for  his  job 
as  a  complaint  investigator.  This 
training,  together  with  Lowe’s 
experience  with  customers, 
makes  Lowe  the  best  kind  of 
advocate  to  have  if  you  find 
yourself  with  a  consumer 
problem  on  your  hands. 

Lowe’s  position  is  funded  by 
the  City  of  Boston’s  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Economic  Policy 
Administration  (EEPA)  through 
CETA. 


Questions  Answers  on  tax  questions 


The  tax  season  through  April 
17,  this  year,  is  upon  all  of  us,  as 
we  sit  through  the  grueling 
process  of  determining  the 
dollars  we  owe  (or  hopefully,  get 
back  from)  Uncle  Sam.  Tax 
dollars  support  essential  services 
but  taxes  are  always  painful,  and 
confusing  to  figure  out. 

Following  are  some  typical 
questions  asked  of  Taxpayers  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  answers  from  the  IRS. 

Remember,  free  income  tax 
preparation  help  is  available  in 
Chinatown.  Representatives,  and 
bilingual  assistance,  from  the 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Taxation  and  the 
Federal  government  IRS  de¬ 
partment,  can  help  you.  This 
free  service  is  available  at  the 
CACA  Multi-Service  Center 
located  at  684  Washington 
Street,  second  floor,  in  China¬ 
town.  Call  426-8673  for 
appointment. 

Q.  Are  there  any  changes  in 
the  tax  brackets  and  rates  for 
1978? 

A.  No.  Both  the  tax  brackets 
and  rates  remain  unchanged  for 
1978.  In  1979,  the  taxable 
income  brackets  have  been 
widened  and  the  tax  rates  have 
been  reduced. 

Q.  If  I  don't  have  a  social 
security  number,  how  do  I  get 
one? 

A.  Get  Form  SS-5  from  a 
Social  Security  Administration 
office,  post  office  or  IRS  office. 
File  it  with  your  local  Social 
Security  office  early  enough  to 
get  your  number  before  April 
16,  1979.  If  you  do  not  get  the 
number  by  then,  file  your  return 
without  it  and  write  “applied 
for”  in  the  block  for  your  social 
security  number. 


Q.  Has  the  personal  exemp¬ 
tion  been  changed  in  1978? 

A.  No.  The  personal  exemp¬ 
tion  deduction  remains  at  $750 
for  1978.  However,  the  personal 
exemption  deduction  is 
increased  to  $1,000  for  1979. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get 
a  summary  of  the  1978  tax 
changes? 

A.  Yes.  You  can  obtain 
Publication  553,  Highlights  of 
1978  Changes  in  the  Tax  Law, 
from  your  local  IRS  office. 

Q.  Are  there  any  new  tax 
credits  available  in  1978? 

A.  Yes.  If  you  had  certain 
energy  saving  expenditures  for 
your  residence  after  April  19, 
1977,  you  may  be  able  to  take  a 
credit  on  line  45  of  your  1978 
Form  1040.  The  credit  is 
allowed  for  items  such  as  storm 
windows,  and  insulation.  Form 
5695,  Energy  Credits,  will  tell 
you  which  expenses  qualify  and 
how  to  figure  the  credit.  Also 
available  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  is  Publication  903, 
Energy  Credits  for  Individuals. 

Q.  My  spouse  died  during 
1978  and  I  am  filing  a  joint 
return  as  the  surviving  spouse 
and  the  return  shows  a  refund. 
What  form  must  I  complete  and 
file  with  the  return? 

A.  You  should  use  Form 
1310,  Statement  of  claimant  to 
Refund  Due  Deceased  Taxpayer. 

Q.  I've  had  a  continuing 
processing  problem  with  IRS 
and  seem  to  be  getting  nowhere. 
How  can  I  get  help? 

A.  You  can  call  the  Problem 
Resolution  Office  in  Boston  at 
223-1145.  If  this  is  a  toU  call 
dial  1-800-392-6288. 


Q.  When  should  my  em¬ 
ployer  issue  Form  W-2  (State¬ 
ment  of  Wages  Paid  and  With¬ 
held)  to  me? 

A.  Your  employer  should 
issue  you  this  form  by  January 
31, 1979. 

Q.  What  should  I  do  if  the 
form  W-2  issued  to  me  by  my 
employer  is  not  correct? 

A.  You  should  contact  your 
employer  and  request  him  to 
issue  you  a  corrected  Form 
W-2. 

Q.  What  if  I  do  not  receive 
my  Form  W-2  from  my  em¬ 
ployer  by  January  31,  1979? 

A.  You  should  contact  your 
employer  as  soon  as  possible  and 
request  that  the  Form  W-2 
be  sent  to  you.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  form  by  February 
15,  1979,  contact  the  IRS  office 
in  your  area  for  ,,  assistance. 

Q.  What  is  the  due  date  for 
my  1978  individual  income  tax 
return? 

A.  Because  Patriot’s  Day, 
celebrated  on  April  16th,  is  a 
State  holiday,  and  April  15th 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  filing 
deadline  of  your  tax  return  to 
the  IRS  Service  Center  in 
Andover  is  midnight  Tuesday, 
April  17,  1978.  However,  if  you 
use  a  fiscal  year  (a  year  ending 
on  the  last  day  of  a  month  other 
than  December),  your  income 
tax  return  isdue  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  the  4th  month  after 
the  close  of  your  tax  year. 

Q.  Has  the  law  changed  in 
1978  for  the  sale  of  a  personal 
residence? 

A.  Yes.  For  sales  after  July 
26,  1978,  individuals  55  and 
over  are  allowed  a  one-time 
exclusion  of  up  to  $100,000  of 
profit  on  the  sale  of  their 


Maki  honored  by  Wellesley  College 


Yukiko  Domoto  Maki  will  be 
one  of  four  remarkable  women 
to  be  honored  by  Wellesley 
College  at  the  presentation  of  its 
ninth  annual  Alumnae  Achieve¬ 
ment  Awards  on  March  9, 
1979.  Ms.  Maki  is  noted  for  her 
work  to  promote  international 
student  exchange  programs  in 
Japan. 

A  student  of  both  the 
Japanese  and  American  cultures, 
Yukiko  Domoto  Maki  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Japanese 
government  for  her  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  pioneer  and  a  leader 
in  international  student 
exchanges. 

A  widow  with  a  young  son  to 
support,  Mrs.  Maki  spent  five 
years  of  World  War  H  teaching 
English  at  Tsuda  College  in 
Japan,  the  only  institution  with 
government  sanction  to  offer 
instruction  in  the  language. 
After  the  war  she  helped  to 
found  a  textile  firm  and  served 
as  its  vice  president  for  many 
years. 


Aware  of  a  post-war  need  for 
cultural  exchange,  she  helped 
organize  a  group  of  English- 
speaking  women  to  meet  with 
wives  of  occupation  officers, 
forming  the  nucleus  for  today’s 
Japan-America  Club.  Also 
recognizing  a  need  for  exchange 
at  the  student  level,  Mrs.  Maki 
worked  to  obtain  permission  for 
young  people  from  her  country 
to  accept  scholarships  abroad. 

Growing  involvement  in 
educational  exchange  brought 
Mrs.  Maki  to  the  attention  of  the 
Fulbright  Commission  and  in 
1957  she  was  named  its  full  time 
American  Program  Officer.  Later 
she  served  as  representative  in 
Japan  for  the  East-West  Center 
based  in  Hawaii,  and  as  vice 
president  and  executive  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living  in  Japan. 
The  Fourth  Class  of  the  Order  of 
the  Sacred  Treasure  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  in  1976  for 
accomplishments  in  this  field. 


Sojourners  combine  traditional 
folk  and  American  jazz  sounds 


The  “Sojourners,”  who  de¬ 
scribe  themselves  as  “the  only 
active  Asian-American  Jazz  Band 
around,”  appeared  Saturday, 
February  17  at  the  Longwood 
Building  of  the  Mass.  College  of 
Art.  Sponsored  by  the  college’s 
Asian  Artist  Association,  the 
“Sojourners”  performed  both 
jazz  pieces  and  more  traditional 
folk  songs. 

The  traditional  set  included 
folk  music  sung  in  the  four 
languages  of  Cantonese, 
Mandarin,  Japanese  and  English. 
Some  of  the  numbers  were  made 
popular  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan,  while  others  depicted  the 
life  and  history  of  the  Asian- 
American.  Principal  performers 
during  this  set  were  Teddy  Wan, 
guitar  and  vocals;  Alex  Wan, 
guitar;  Dannie  Wan,  female 
vocals;  and  Makota,  lead  guitar 
and  vocals. 

The  jazz  set  was  a  solid  hour 
of  original  compositions  by 
various  members  of  the  band.  At 
this  time  the  group  expanded  to 
include  Ken  Field,  alto  sax  and 
flute;  Rick  Woodson,  drums; 
Assad,  percussion;  and  Fred  Ho, 
baritone  sax.  Missing  was  Segeto 
on  piano,  a  regular  member  who 
could  not  be  there  that  night. 


Most  of  the  individuals  in  the 
band  are  composers  as  well  as 
players,  and  the  talent  displayed 
by  each  was  impressive.  The 
music  was  purely  instrumental, 
and  sought  to  be  Asian- 
American  in  style.  Incidentally, 
though,  the  set  did  include  one 
George  Benson  tune. 

Most  of  the  band  members 
have  either  Berklee  College  of 
Music  backgrounds  or  previous 
experience  in  other  bands.  The 
Wan  family  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Hong  Kong  ten 
years  ago.  Around  that  time, 
Teddy  and  Alex  formed  a  rock 
group  in  Chinatown  called  JKS, 
which  was  eventually  remolded 
into  a  trio  rock  group,  with  Leo 
Wong  as  the  third  member.  This 
second  band  was  the  original 
“Sojourners.” 

The  new  “Sojourners”  has 
existed  since  1977  and  was 
formerly  based  in  Chinatown. 
Now  the  group  is  more  spread 
out  and  consider  itself  semi¬ 
active. 

The  “Sojourners”  also  play 
disco,  rhythm,  and  dance  music. 
Anyone  interested  in  contacting 
the  band  for  an  engagement  may 
call  Teddy  Wan  at  536-5026. 


Mounted  police  patrol  in  Chinatown 


Mounted  police  units  will 
soon  be  seen  patroling  the 
streets  of  Chinatown  as  part  of 
an  expansion  program  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department’s 
innovative  Mounted  Patrol 
program. 

The  mounted  police  in  China¬ 
town  will  patrol  Hudson,  Beach 
and  Kneeland  Streets  at  night. 

Five  other  Boston  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  addition  to  Chinatown 
will  be  patrolled  by  new 
mounted  police  units,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  mounted 
patrol  beats  in  the  city  to  60. 


That  announcement  came  at 
the  graduation  of  18  more 
officers  from  the  BPD’s  intensive 
ten-week  Mounted  Patrol 
Horsemanship  Training  Program. 

The  training  that  the 
mounted  patrol  officers  receive 
is  designed  to  train  both  horse 
and  officer  to  work  as  a  single 
effective  police  unit.  The 
instruction  includes  control  of 
animals  under  street  conditions, 
care  of  animal  and  horsemanship 
and  two  weeks  of  field  training 
where  trainees  respond  to  neigh¬ 
borhood  calls. 


personal  residence  if  they  owned 
and  occupied  it  for  3  of  the  5 
years  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
sale.  This  replaces  the  provision 
that  allowed  individuals  65  and 
over  to  exclude  all  of  the  profit 
on  the  sale  of  their  residence  if 
the  sales  price  was  less  than 
$35,000. 

Q.  Has  the  law  changed  on 
net  capital  gains  for  1978? 

A.  Yes.  The  net  capital  gains 
deduction  has  been  raised  from 
50%  to  60%  on  sales  and 
exchanges  made  after  October 


31, 1978  .  In  effect,  only  40%  of 
any  net  long  term  capital  gain 
taken  after  October  31,  1978  is 
subject  to  income  tax.  Under  the 
old  law,  50%  was  taxed. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum 
capital  loss  that  my  reduce 
ordinary  income  in  1978? 

A.  The  net  capital  loss  that 
may  reduce  ordinary  income  in 
1978  is  $3,000.  (This  is  an 
increase  from  the  $2,000  limit  in 
1977). 
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ung  —  first  Chinese  headmaster  in  Boston's  history 


tor's  note:  The  following 
tie  is  a  re-print  from 
iENTS  UNITED  (November 
9)  featuring  Michael  Fung 
,  new  headmaster  of  the  Taft 
Middle  School.  Fung  is  the  first 
Asian  American  named  principal 
of  a  school  in  the  Boston  school 
system. 

By  SANDRA  LAMBERT 

“Discipline  and  academic  per- 
fomance”--These  are  the  two 
major  aspects  of  educational  life 
at  the  Taft  Middle  School  that 
the  principal,  Michael  Fung,  will 
eventually  change. 

Mr.  Fung  is  Boston’s  first 
Asian  principal.  He  assumed  his 
new  post  at  the  Taft  this  past 
September  and  after  seven  years 
in  a  variety  of  educational  roles. 
He  was  at  English  High  School  as 
a  bilingual  teacher,  he  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  ESAA 
(Emergency  School  Aid  Act) 
Advisory  Committee  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Chinese  Education  Committee,  a 
seat  he  says  he  will  soon  re¬ 
linquish.  “I  can’t  (effectively) 
advocate  for  the  Chinese 
community  while  being  a 
principal.  I  have  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Superintendent 
which  may  often  conflict  with 
the  Chinese  community.  “I  want 
to  avoid  this  dilemma,”  he  said. 
“I  can  be  better  as  a  commu¬ 
nication  link  or  liaison  between 
the  two,”  he  added. 

Middle  School  management  is 
new  to  Fung.  However,  he  has 
some  very  definite  ideas  about 
what  a  middle  school  should 
provide  its  students.  “It  should,” 
he  stated,  “provide  a  protective 
environment  to  help  youth 
resolve  the  conflicts  of  early 
adolescence.” 

“If  you  can  accept  this  basic 
assumption,  then  what  I  want  to 
do  with  the  Taft  in  the  long  run 
is  develop  a  kind  of  atmosphere 
so  that  children,  no  matter  what 


their  background  or  home  life, 
when  they  get  into  the  school 
they  will  accept  a  certain  atti¬ 
tude  and  a  certain  way  of 
looking  at  things  and  thus  forget 
whatever  else  is  happening  to 
make  them  respond  in  a  certain 
(anti-social)  manner. 

“Oftentimes  kids  don’t  try  to 
resolve  their  conflicts  with 
people  by  talking  it  out.  Instead 
the  first  thing  is  ‘pow’,”  he 
explained  with  a  forceful  swing 
of  his  fist  to  demonstrate. 

“What  I  hope  is  that  in  the 
long  run  we  can  change  this  kind 
of  thing,”  he  added. 

It’s  quite  by  accident  that 
Fung  became  so  involved  with 
education.  He  was  completing 
his  doctorate  at  M.I.T.  in 
chemistry  and  after  passing  all' 
the  requirements  he  developed 
an  allergy  to  the  materials  he 
was  working  on.  “That  was 
during  1968-69,  then  I  got 
involved  in  a  lot  of  exciting 
demonstrations  and  typical  of 
people  my  age  during  that  time  I 
thought  well,  what’s  the  use  of 

chemistry--  so .  ”  Fung  left 

this  field  and  ‘hung  out,’  he  says, 
for  a  couple  of  years.  He  became 
a  photographer  and  a  freelance 
writer.  Then,  when 

opportunities  for  bilingual 
teachers  opened  up  he  was  there 
and  the  rest  is  history. 

“English  was  a  good  school  to 

begin  in,  it  was  a  tough 
school.  You  might  call  it 
baptism  by  fire.  I  learned 
everything  I  needed  to  know 
about  discipline,”  he  remarked. 

Now  that  he  has  become  a 
principal,  Fung  says  that  it  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  try  out  a 
lot  of  educational  ideas.  “There 
are  a  lot  of  things  not  being 
done  right,”  he  said.  Especially 
in  terms  of  suspensions,  he 
believes,  and  the  typical  attitude 
of  teachers  is  what  he  finds  most 
distressing. 

“We  have  an  obligation  to 


educate  all  students,  not  just  the 
ones  who  are  intelligent  or  the 
ones  who  come  to  school 
everyday,  but  also  the  ones  who 
really  give  the  teacher  a  lot  of 
problems  for  one  reason  or 
another.” 

“In  terms  of  attendance,  the 
attitude  of  a  lot  of  teachers  is 
that  of  ‘Thank  God’  when  the 
troublesome  kids  are  not  here. 
Instead  they  should  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  to  find  out  why 
and  when  they’ll  be  back,” 

Fung  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
research  on  suspensions.  He’s 
read  all  the  legal  literature  and 
concurs  with  the  Child 
Advocacy  that  suspensions 
should  be  used  only  as  a  last 


resort  and  for  behavior  that  is 
dangerous.  Taft  is  one  of  three 
middle  schools  that  had  the 
highest  suspension  rate  in  the 
city  in  1976.  Since  Fung  has 
been  at  Taft,  however,  there’s 
been  a  great  deal  of  change. 

“I’m  always  under  great 
pressure  (to  suspend  students). 
The  typical  argument  is  that  we 
need  to  ~be  firm.  Sometimes  you 
worry  about  whether  or  not 
you’ll  be  perceived  as  weak. 

“Suspension  is  the  easiest 
thing  to  do.  It  takes  only  five 
minutes  and  no  principal  in  the 
Public  School  system  loses  his 
job  because  of  a  high  rate  of 


suspensions.  They  lost  their  jobs 
for  other  reasons,  but  not  this 
one. 

“It’s  much  more  difficult  to 
spend  45  minutes  with  students 
to  convince  them  of  what 
they’re  doing  wrong  and  that 
they  have  to  be  more  responsible 
for  their  actions. 


“Yet  I’m  only  human  and  to 
be  honest,  if  I  look  at  the 
students  I  have  suspended 
normally  they’ve  happened  to  be 
the  one  who  comes  after  I’ve 
had  to  deal  with  7  or  8  and, 
well,  the  9th  one  comes  and...” 

“It’s  not  a  solution,  in  the 
long  run  we  have  to  change  the 
basic  attitudes  of  the  students,” 
Fung  said  conclusively. 

Fung’s  relationship  with 
parents  is  excellent.  In  fact,  he 
feels  that  their  support  on  the 
screening  committee  weighed 
heavily  in  his  appointment. 

“My  basic  attitude  is  to  be 
very  open  and  keep  them 
informed.  I’ve  had  many  good 
experiences  with  parents.  I  see 
them  as  a  positive  asset  and  not 
a  burden.  I  know  most  of  the 
parents  of  Taft  students  and  in 
.order  for  them  to  be  effective 
resources  I  must  be  open  with 
them  and  keep  them  informed. 

Fung  in  his  responsibility  to 
the  64  teachers,  the  704 
students  and  their  parents,  plus 
the  community  at  large,  hopes 
that  his  tenure  at  Taft  will  not 
be  marred  by  disillusionment. 
“If  you  want  to  be  effective  you 
have  to  do  what’s  possible,”  he 
said,  implying  that  in  part  the 
disillusionment  with  education  is 
that  goals  are  often  unrealistic. 
Change  happens  little  by  -little 
Fung  noted,  agreeing  that  one 
has  to  have  faith.  “I  hope  that 
parents  understand,  they  should 
understand,  that  it’s  better  to 
have  a  little  change  than  no 
change  at  all.” 
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STITCHERS 

EXPERIENCED  ON  OVER-LOCK  AND 
STRAIGHT  NEEDLES.  INTERESTING  AND 
VARIED  WORK.  FULL  TIME  AND  BENEFITS. 
CLEAN  MODERN  SHOP. 
WOLFF-FORDING  COMPANY 
119  BRAINTREL  STREET 
ALLSTON-BRIGHTON  LINE 
787-2700  MR.  FELDSTEIN 


FULLTIME 

CLAIMS 

PROCESSORS 

Basic  knowledge  of  medical  terminology  helpful,  as 
well  as  accurate  typing  speed  of  35wpm  or  keypunch 
experience  required.  Good  reading  understanding  and 
ability  to  quickly  make  independent  judgments 
necessary.  Experience  with,  or  basic  knowledge  of, 
on-line  computer  applications  desirable.  Full  time 
hours  are  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Will  process  claims,  in  addition  will  verify  that  the 
diagnoses  and  procedures  indicated  on  each  claim  are 
compatible  and  necessary.  Will  examine  and  enter  all 
required  claims  data  on  to  the  CRT  screen  and  correct 
edit  areas  detected  by  the  on-line  processing  system 
prior  to  entering  the  next  claim.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits. 

Apply  at  Personnel  Department,  2nd  Floor, 

100  Summer  St.,  Boston,  between  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
or  call  9 56-2091. 


Bus  Cross 
BkieShWd 

<•»  Massachusetts 

A  a  Equal  Opportunlty/Attirmatlve  Action  Employer 


A 


Dental  Service 

of  Massachusetts 


Carl  Martin 
Drug  Store 


will  be  located  at  a  new  location 
at  49  Kneeland  Street 

(corner  of  Harrison  Ave.  and  Kneeland  St.) 

Here  we  will  continue  to  serve 
the  Chinese  community  as  we  have 
for  almost  30  years. 


Carl  and  Martin 
Phone:  542-1885 


t 
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Chinese  parents  hold  first  education  conference 


By  Susan  Fung 

CP  AC  Asian  Representative 

The  first  Chinese  Parents 
Conference  on  Education  took 
place  on  December  16,  1978  at 
the  Quincy  School.  It  was 
attended  by  Chinese  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  community 
agencies  and  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
ference  was  to  inform  the 
parents  of  (1)  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  throughout  the  Boston 
Public  Schools;  (2)  the  effect  of 
this  reorganization  plan  on  the 
Transitional  Bi-lingual  Program 
which  is  currently  serving  a 
larger  proportion  of  Chinese 
students;  and  (3)  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  parental  involvement  in 
achieving  better  education. 

The  conference  started  with 


introductory  remarks  by  the 
Asian  CPAC  representative, 
followed  by  the  Asian  parent’s 
report  by  Wing  Choi.  John  Tsang 
(acting  head  of  Bil.  Dept,  at 
Roxbury  High  School)  and 
Libby  Chiu  (teacher  at  the 
Quincy  School)  shared  their 
experiences  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  with  the  parents. 

Stephanie  Fan  (teacher  in 
charge,  Bil.  Dept.)  gave  a  lively 
report  on  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  Bilingual  Program.  Mr. 
Raffael  DeGruttola  (senior 
advisor,  Bil.  Dept.)  answered 
many  of  the  parents’  and 
students’  questions  concerning 
the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  Bilingual  Department  in 
addition  to  an  informative 
account  of  the  advisory  councils 
and  field  coordinators. 

Two  students  from  Brighton 


High  School  (Ringo  Cheung  and 
Sheldon  Yong)  shared  their 
viewpoints  as  students  with  the 
audience. 

The  conference  concluded 
with  a  discussion  session  opened 
to  the  floor.  The  parents  cited 
their  concern  about  quality 
education  in  general.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  students'  native' 
language  skills,  as  well  as  Chinese 
language  courses  for  American 
bom  Chinese  students.  Ms. 
Suzanne  Lee  (teacher  at  the 
Kent  School)  did  a  distiguished 
job  serving  as  interpreter  for  the 
non-Chinese  speaking  guests. 

All  who  attended  were 
furnished  with  a  folder  including 
a  list  of  Asian  contact  persons,  a 
translated  chart  on  the  latest 
released  reorganization  plan,  a 
translated  Bilingual  Department 


Guidelines  from  Boston  Housing  inspectors 


The  Boston  Housing 
Inspection  Department  seeks  to 
insure  that  minimum  standards 
of  fitness  for  human  habitation, 
as  set  forth  in  the  State  Sanitary 
Code,  are  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  City  in  both  public  and 
private  housing. 

FILING  A 

HOUSING  COMPLAINT 

A  landlord  or  a  tenant  may 
file  a  complaint  by  calling  the 
Housing  Inspection  Department 
at  7254787  or  the  Mayor’s  24 
Hour  Service  at  725-4000  after 
normal  working  hours. 

Some  of  the  most  common 
complaints  regulated  by  the 
Code  include: 

--Failure  to  provide  sufficient 
heat  from  September  15  to  June 
15  to  keep  each  room  at  68 
degrees  during  the  day  and  64 
degrees  at  night. 

-Failure  to  provide  hot 
water. 

-Failure  to  store  or  dispose 
of  rubbish  and  garbage  properly. 

-Insects,  rate  or  roaches. 

-Malfunctioning  drains  or 
toilets. 

-Structural  defects  such  as 
rotten  boards,  severely  cracked 
plaster  and  water  seepage. 

CCBA  elects  officers 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Chinese  Consolidated  Bene¬ 
volent  Association  of  New 
England,  new  officers  for  1979- 
1980  were  elected.  The  new 
officers  will  serve  for  two-year 
terms  beginning  Jan.  1,  1979. 

Peter  Wong  was  elected 
president;  Chester  Lee  elected 
executive  secretary;  and  Peter 
Chan  to  the  position  of  English 
secretary. 

Also  elected  were  Ralph  Fan, 
executive  secretary;  Hugh  Tung 
Chu,  Chinese  secretary;  and 
Chau  Lai  Wong,  treasurer. 

Peter  Wong,  Chinese 
businessman,  is  the  current 
president  of  the  Chinese 
Merchants  Association.  Former 
owner  of  a  Springfield,  Mass., 
Chinese  restaurant,  he  is  in  the 
process  of  opening  up  a  book¬ 
store  in  Chinatown. 

Chester  Lee  is  affiliated  with 
the  Capitol  Bank  in  Chinatown, 
and  he  is  the  vice  chairperson  of 
the  National  Chinese  Welfare 
Council  in  Boston.  He  is  a 
former  owner  of  Anita  Chue’s 
Restaurant  of  Brookline. 

Peter  Chan  is  the  manager  of 
the  Chinatown  Little  City  Hall. 
He  has  previously  served  as 
English  secretary  to  the 
organization. 


If  you  suspect  a  housing 
violation,  first  notify  the 
responsible  party  and  request 
that  the  condition  be  corrected. 
In  many  cases,  inspections 
and/or  court  action  can  be 
avoided  if  the  person  responsible 
is  made  aware  of  the  violations 
and  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
correct  them. 

If  the  repairs  are  not  made, 
call  the  Housing  Inspection 
Department  to  request  an 
inspection,  giving  your  name, 
address  and  telephone  number. 
(Some  tenants  are  afraid  to  file  a 
complaint  for  fear  that  their 
landlords  will  retaliate  against 
them,  but  Massachusetts  law 
protects  the  tenant  from  any 
form  of  retaliation  like  increased 
rent  or  eviction  if  it  is  attempted 
within  6  months  of  the  filing  of 
the  complaint.) 

It  is  a  law  as  noted  in  the 
State  Sanitary  Code  which  en¬ 
sures  an  apartment  dweller 
certain  rights:  the  right  to 
adequate  heat,  to  hot  water  and 
bathroom  facilities. 

A  landlord  must  provide 
these  minimum  conditions, 
according  to  the  Mass.  General 
Laws.  These  laws  also  protect 
the  tenant  from  any 
“retaliation”  for  making  the 
complaint  to  the  proper  agency. 

A  landlord  must  provide  heat 
in  every  habitable  room  and 
every  room  containing  a  toilet, 
shower  or  bathroom,  to  a 
temperature  of  at  least  68 
degrees  Fahrenheit  between  7 
a.m.  and  11  p.m.,  and  it  must  at 
least  be  64  degrees  between  11 
p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

During  the  weeks  of  cold 
weather,  and  below  freezing 
temperatures  as  experienced  in 
February,  emergency  conditions 
may  occur.  In  an  Emergency , 
and  if  your  landlord  does  not 


Massachusetts  Youth 
Leadership  Seminar 

Peter  Chan,  manager,  Chinatown 
Little  City  Hall,  was  one  of  five 
comriiunity  leaders  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Massachusetts  Youth 
Leadership  Seminar  held  Feb.  16- 
18  at  the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel. 

Over  100  high  school  students 
attended  the  two-day  seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Boston  Jaycees, 
focusing  on  the  meaning  and 
responsibilities  of  leadership.  Other 
judges  included:  Paul  LaCamera, 
Fletcher  H.  Wiley,  Jack  Kendrick 
and  Rosalind  Matthews. 


make  appropriate  and  timely 
repairs,  and  you  have  no  heat  or 
hot  water,  the  Boston  Housing 
Inspection  Department  will 
make  an  emergency  inspection 
at  your  dwelling  within  twenty- 
four  (24)  hours.  The  Housing 
Inspection  Department  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enforcement  of  the 
State  Sanitary  Code  and  can 
serve  legal  notice  to  a  landlord 
to  correct  any  violations  within 
24  hours. 

CORRECTING  A 

HOUSING  VIOLATION 

The  inspector  will  contact 
you  and  make  an  appointment 
for  an  inspection.  During  the 
inspection,  point  out  to  the 
inspector  any  condition  which 
you  think  is  a  violation.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  inspection,  ask 
the  inspector  for  a  copy  of  his 
report.  If  he  confirms  the 
violations,  a  notice  of  them  will 
be  sent  to  the  responsible  party, 
stating  that  the  violations  must 
be  corrected. 

Inspector  John  M.  Hanley, 
City  Hall  Room  809,  725-4785, 
7254786,  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m., 
Monday  thru  Friday. 

Mr.  Herb  Chin  Assistant 
Housing  Inspector. 


update,  and  a  translated  parent’s 
council  handbook.  It  is  hoped 
this  will  be  of  some  service  to 
the  parents. 


The  idea  for  a  citywide 
parents  forum  to  discuss  the 
many  facets  of  the  Asian  Bi¬ 
lingual  Component,  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Asian  representative  to 
the  Citywide  Parents  Advisory 
Council  (CPAC),  Susan  Fung 
and  alternates  Wing  Choy  and 
Anna  Yee.  The  representatives 
found  many  parents  to  be 


unaware  of  exactly  what  the 
bilingual  program  entails,  thus 
the  need  for  this  conference. 

Bilingual  education  was 
incorporated  into  the  Boston 
Schools  in  1971  with  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  State  Law  71  A.  The  law 
states  that  any  linguistic  group 
numbering  20  or  more,  is 
entitled  to  an  education  which 
utilized  both  the  native  language 
and  English.  Unlike  a  main¬ 
tenance  bilingual  program  which 
would  continue  throughout  the 
youngsters  education,  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  program  is  a  transi¬ 
tional  one,  meaning  the  student 
is  slowly  phased  into  all-English 
classes. 


Trinity  Village 

Summer  and  Grove  Streets 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Attractive  red  brick  buildings  situated  within  the 
city  limits  with  suburban  living.  The  property 
will  have  elaborate  landscaping  enhanced  by  a 
natural  flowing  river  in  the  middle  of  this  vill¬ 
age.  A  foot  bridge  has  been  constructed  to  allow 
a  free  flow  of  people  between  the  buildings.  The 
buildings  are  mostly  low  rise  with  only  two  with 
three  floors.  The  buildings  with  three  floors  have 
the  convenience  of  elevators.  They  have  one 
and  two  bedroom  apartments  and  three  bedroom 
townhouses.  The  apartments  feature  wall  to  wall 
carpeting  and  ceramic  tile  bathrooms.  The 
project  is  funded  through  section  8  funds  and 
the  rents  will  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
gross  income.  There  are  apartments  for  family, 
elderly  and  some  units  designed  specifically  fpr 
the  handicapped.  These  units  are  available  on  an 
open  occupancy  basis.  The  rental  office  will  be 
located  in  the  community  building  at  Summer 
and  Grove  Streets,  Brockton,  MA  Vz  mile  from 
City  Hall.  Applications  will  be  taken  at  the  rental 
office  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  daily  from 
February  10,  1979  to  March  9,  1979.  The  app¬ 
lication  period  will  end  on  March  9,  1979.  For 
additional  information  please  call  587-1030. 

Financed  through  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Finance  Authority 

Equal  Housing  Opportunity 


~  ,  (6*2)  %4  -S7SL 


Business  Opportunity 
Restaurant  completely  equipped  for  good 
Chinese  operator.  Owner  supplies  build¬ 
ing,  heat,  lights,  gas,  maintenance. 
Operator  supplies  food  and  labor . 

Sea  Coast,  N.H. 

Call  (603)  964-5786 
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KENNETH  M.  P.  YEE 

Certified  Public  Accountant,  P.C. 

81  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 
(617)  482-6865 
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South  Cove  Community  Health  Center 

885  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02111  Tel.  482  -  7555 


The  Health  Center  serving  the  Boston  Chinese  and  South  Cove  Communities. 


